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MATERIA MEDICA, GENERAL THERAPEUTICS, 

AND PHARMACY. 

10. Physiological Effects of Ancesthetics. —M. Claude Bernard concluded 
from his experiments that there is a transmission by nervous influence from 
the cerebral centre to the spinal centre, and from thence to the periphery, but 
that this influence could not travel in the inverse direction. In other terms, 
the brain being anaesthetized, the animal is affected in every part without the 
diffusion of poisoned blood into the posterior half of the body; but if the 
spinal centre receives the poison, without the brain being affected, anaesthesia 
is produced in the parts dependent on the poisoned portion of the cord, but not 
in the brain. This is an important question. 

Dr. J. L. Prevost, of Geneva, observes that if the anaesthetic agent can, 
merely by affecting the brain, also anaesthetize, secondarily, the spinal cord and 
the general sensibility, we must assume the existence in the brain of cells whose 
function is to paralyze the spinal cord. These cells would form centres capable 
of being excited by the anaesthetic, and then paralyzing, secondarily, the sen¬ 
sory cells of the spinal cord which are in connection with the sensitive nerves. 
These centres for paralyzing sensibility would thus be analogous to the auditory 
centres and nerves, which play such a curious and important role in relation to 
certain movements, and especially to the movements of the heart. 

Dr. Prevost relates (The Practitioner, July, 1871) some experiments made 
by him to determine this point, and from them he is led to believe that chloro¬ 
form, in order to anaesthetize the nervous centres, must reach these centres, and 
that it only anaesthetizes the part with which it is in actual contact, whether in 
the case of the brain or in that of the spinal cord. 

11. Organic Bromides. —Dr. B. W. Richardson, in an interesting paper 
(The Practitioner, June, 1871), states that the success that has attended the 
administration of some of the inorganic bromides, the potassium bromide 
especially, has led him to prescribe organic bromides. “ The physiological 
action of bromine itself, the element, is,” ho says, “definite and well pro¬ 
nounced. In the old parlance it is an irritant, but the term does not strictly 
indicate all that it effects. To a certain extent a volatile body, it produces, 
when it is inhaled, a peculiar constricting action in the vessels which supply the 
secreting surfaces with their blood, so that inhalation of its diluted vapour 
makes the mucous surfaces with which it comes into contact dry and painful. 
After a time there is what may be called a reaction, due probably to temporary 
paralysis of the vessels, and then there follows a free excretion of fluid, what 
the older writers would designate a flux or salivation, attended with some degree 
of local insensibility. 

“ Applied directly, in the liquid form, to the body, and especially to a mucous 
surface, it acts as a direct destructive of tissue, not precisely as a caustic, but 
as a substance which leads to shrinking and slow death, with still more deter¬ 
minate local insensibility. 

“In combination with other elements, as with potassium, its direct action is 
modified, but not removed. Passing through the tissues in a condition of fine 
distribution, and probably separating from its ally, it exerts on the nervous 
matter its special sedative influence, causing, if it be carried far enough, its 
direct paralyzing influence over the vessels which govern secretion, and leading 
to a certain extent to decreased sensibility of the nerves which govern common 
sensibility. » 

“ On the whole, bromine may be considered as a medicine which acts 
primarily on the sympathetic or organic system of the nervous system, and as 
a modifier of vascular tension; and this, whether it be applied locally and 
directly, or generally and indirectly— i. e., in combination. 

“Thus we may rationally administer bromine with any other substance with 
which it will enter into chemical form of combination ; we may trust to the 
development of its due independent action, without regard to the action of the 
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substance with which it may be combined, and we may be satisfied that it will 
not materially interfere with the action of the agent with which it has been 
made to combine.” 

The organic bromides which Dr. R. has employed are the bromide of quinia, 
the bromide of morphia, and the bromide of strychnia, and sometimes he com¬ 
bines two and even all three of them, to such particular cases. Speaking gener¬ 
ally of all these salts, he says that in action, the bromide throughout, in so 
far as its action is indicated, is eliminative and sedative. “ I am satisfied,” 
he adds, “ the bromide of quinia can be administered freely, when quinia itself, 
or other salts of it, cannot be readily tolerated. I am equally clear that the 
bromide favours the sedative action of morphia, while it at the same time allays 
the astringency which morphia induces; and lastly, I am satisfied from experi¬ 
ment that bromide reduces, or rather subdues and prolongs, the action of strych¬ 
nia on muscular motion. 

12. Physiological Action of Organic Compounds. —In an interesting report on 
these compounds, read before the Section of Anatomy and Physiology of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting, Dr. 
Richardson commenced with Chloral Hydrate, treating of four points in relation 
to it: (a) The question of a dangerous and of a fatal dose, (b) The quantity 
of hydrate that can safely be given in limited periods of time, (c) The treat¬ 
ment to be adopted in cases of poisoning by the hydrate. ( d ) The chronic evils 
from indulgence in the substance as a narcotic luxury. Respecting the treat¬ 
ment of persons under poisonous doses of chloral the author discussed three 
lines of treatment as all important—viz., sustainment of the animal temperature 
in a warm air; sustainment of the body by the administration of food; and 
artificial respiration. On the subject of habitual use of the hydrate he spoke 
very strongly, urging that to the vices of alcoholism and opium-eating there 
was now being added that of using chloral hydrate as a narcotic. He described 
the dangers of this growing practice, and, in terms which were received with 
the most earnest demonstrations of acquiescence on the part of the audience 
protested that chloral hydrate was purely a medicine, and that when it was 
employed in the absence of medical science and experience it ceased to be a 
boon, and became a curse to mankind. 

Anhydrous Chloral was the next substance described. This is the fluid 
from which chloral hydrate is made by the addition of water. It is a fluid 
yielding a very irritating vapour, but it can be applied freely to the skin, where, 
without pain, it acts rapidly, taking up water and becoming transformed as it 
is absorbed into chloral hydrate. It causes, nevertheless, some loss of struc¬ 
ture at the part to which it is applied, and some after-narcotism from the 
absorption of the hydrate. It will prove of great service in neuralgia, in the 
local treatment of cancer, and in other external forms of disease. 

Metachloral was next introduced. It is a fine white powdery substance, 
insoluble in water, and made by the action of sulphuric acid on anhydrous 
chloral. Administered internally it is a narcotic like chloral hydrate, but it is 
slower in its action and less active. 

Some new researches on Nitrite of Amyl were next adduced, in which the 
action of that substance on the circulation of the lungs was defined. It was 
shown that the vascular paralysis caused by the nitrite extends to the vessels 
of the pulmonary tract, and that the extremest congestions and hemorrhages 
can be induced by it in the inferior animals, representing states closely resem¬ 
bling some conditions running, at least, Bide by side with tuberculous deposit. 
It was also explained that in some animals affected with scaly disease of the 
skin and loss of fur the continued inhalation of the nitrite vapour induced a 
free capillary circulation and effected a rapid cure. 

Nitrate of Ethyl and Nitrate of Amyl were taken up in continuation, and a 
comparison was made between the action they produced and the action of the 
respective nitrites, the differences being due to the additional equivalent of 
oxygen in the nitrates. 

The action of Sulpho-urea, a new organic compound, in which sulphur repre¬ 
sents the oxygen of common urea, was brought under notice after the discus- 



